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jin which he is enveloped, to bring forth har-| Another order, and next in rank to those 
jmony and order out of chaos, to unfold the| just described, was that of deified heroes, which 
\true nature of God, and the character of his| were too numerous to be particularized. 
moral government of the world ! The gods of the ocean, as might be expect- 
When, in the plentitude of divine mercy, the|ed among a maritime pagan people, were as 
———: ee light of the gospel is permitted to break forth| numerous as those of the land. 


For “ The Friend.” |upon him who has long been immersed in the} 
ELLIS’S POLYNESIAN RESEARCHES. 
(Continued from page 164.) 


They were 
not, however, supposed to be of equal anti- 
gloom of paganism, or has wandered in the} quity with “the night bern’ gods, and were 


dreary mazes of scepticism, the simplicity, pu-| probably men eminent in nautical adventure or 
9 } } pet . . . . a Seta ae re , 

The first step in the investigation of the} rity, and benignity of Christianity cannot fail to| exploit, who were deified by their descendants. 
moral character of the Polynesians, is to make|form the most powerful contrast with the| 


ourselves acquainted with the theory of their 
religion, and the rites and observances which 
itenjoined. Like that of all the ancient idola- 
trous nations, the mythology of the South Sea 
islanders is a collection of obscure fables in- 


The most romantic accounts are given in the 
senseless idolatry, the gross superstitions, the| legends of the natives, of the adventures of one 
cruelty and immorality inherent in every sys-| of these marine deities, of his voyages, combats 
tem of natural religion; and a comparison be-| with the gods of the tempests, his descent and 
tween the practical effects of Paganism and| residence in the bottom of the sea, and inter- 
Christianity upon the lives and conversation of|course with the monsters there, with divers 
termixed with remarkable events in their own|men, will furnish the candid inquirer after| other particulars as veracious and entertaining 
history, handed down by tradition through |truth, with the strongest and most conclusive|as the more pretending legends of Neptune, 
successive generations; and, although confused | answer, to all the cavils and sophistry of the} Amphitrite, and the Tritons. The large blue 
and absurd in its details, it is as rational per-|sceptical disputant. This contrast will be|sharks were supposed to be the especial ser- 
haps as the systems of the most cultivated and | brought into strong relief in the sketch we} vants and messengers of the marine gods; and 
enlightened pagan nations of the past or pre-/shall give of the condition of the Polynesians|a variety of the most fabulous and strange ac- 
sent time. Divine revelation has proclaimed | before and since the relinquishment of the doc-| counts of the deeds they have performed, are 
the doctrine, that the “ world by wisdom knows | trines and rites of their idolatrous religion. j related by the priests;—these sharks were be- 
not God;” and how eminently has the whole! Among the multitude of their gods, there|lieved to be subservient to the commands of 
experience of mankind confirmed this declara-| was no supreme intelligence possessed of the|the priests, and to spare them in the case of a 
tion! No degree of intellectual cultivation,! moral perfections and attributes which are in-| wreck. 
no process of civilization or refinement, have | separable from a Christian’s belief of the ” 
ever been able to impart to any people the|ture of the true God. whose aid the fishermen were accustomed to 
knowledge of the truths of religion, or to teach! ‘Like the most ancient nations, they as-|invoke, either before launching their canoes 
them the destinies and duties of the human | cribed the origin of all things to a state of|or while engaged at sea. 

race. In attempting to frame to themselves|chaos, or darkness; and even the first exist-| To the long catalogue already given, we 
systems of religion and explanations of the! ence of their principal deities were referred to| may further add, the gods of the aerial regions, 
moral government of the universe, all pagan}this source.’ The highest order of their de-| often worshipped under the figure of a bird, 
nations have been equally unsuccessful—the | ities is, therefore, called fanau po, born of|and those who presided over the valleys, the 
wisest of them have excelled the most ignorant night. Taaroa was regarded in most of the/ mountains, the precipices, and the dells. 

only in the exuberance of their fancies or the! islands, as the chief of the gods, who sprang| The following eloquent passages from the 
greater complexity of their fables. The stars|from Night or Chaos. His wife was said |“ Researches,”’ are calculated to give the reader 
of heaven, the winds, the sea, the whole range; also to be uncreated. Their son Oro was the|an exalted idea of the imaginative powers of 
of material objects, deified heroes and malig-' great national idcl of the Georgian and Society | the natives: — 

nant demons, have been no less the objects of| Isles. He was also represented as the father| ‘I have often thought,” says Ellis, “* when 





In addition to these, there were seve- 
ral gods who presided over the fisheries, and 





‘ 
A 


adoration in civilized Greece and Rome, than} of two sons; and the four male and two female 
amongst the most remote and barbarous peo-| deities just enumerated, constituted the high- 
ple. jest rank of divinities according to the traditions 

The want of a written language has pre-| ofthe Tahitian priests. ‘To these were added 
vented the Polynesians from imparting to their|several other gods, all created by Taaroa, 
system of religion that finished character which) such as Rootane, the god of peace, Toahitu, 
belongs to the mythology of classical antiquity: | who was in the form of a dog, and was be- 
but making due allowance for this disadvan-| lieved to save such as were in danger of falling 


listening to their fabulous accounts of the ad- 
ventures of their gods, which, when prosecu- 
ting our researches in their language, manners, 
customs, &c., we have sometimes with diffi- 
culty induced them to repeat, that had they 
been acquainted with letters, these would have 
furnished ample materials for legends rivalling 
in splendour of machinery and magnificence of 





tage, I cannot perceive but that, in reference 
to consistency, ingenuity and power of imagi- 
nation, the religion of the former, in its general 
outlines, will bear a close comparison with the 
mythology of the latter. Seeing then that no 
efforts of the unassisted human intellect, whe- 
ther exercised by the most refined, or employ- 


\from rocks or trees; and in addition to these |achievements, the dazzling mythology of the 
were Te fatu-Teira, a god of war; Tuaraa-|eastern nations. Rude as their traditions 
tai, the Polynesian Neptune—the god of idiots,) were, in the gigantic exploits they detail, and 
(who were always considered as inspired,) and \the bold and varied imagery they employ, they 
several others to the amount of ten, who were|are often invested with an air of romance, 
all considered as belonging to the higher rank| which shows that the people possessed no in- 
of divinities. ‘The second, third and fourth|ferior powers of imagination. By their rude 





mythology, their lovely ‘glenda were made a 
sort of fairy land, and all the spells of enchi ante) 
ment were thrown over its varied scenes. The 
sentiment of the poet, that 

* Millions ofspiritual creatures walked the earth 


Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep,’ 


was one familiar to their minds; and it is im- 
possible not to feel interested in a people who 
were accustomed to consider themselves sur- 
rounded by invisible intelligences, and who re- 
cognized in the rising sun—the mild and silver 
moon—the shooting star—the meteor’s tran- 
sient flame—the ocean’s roar—the tempest’s 
blast, or the evening’s breeze, 
of mighty spirits. The mountain’s summit, 
and the fleec y mists that hang upon its brows— 
the rocky de file—the foaming cataract, and the| 
lonely dell, were all regarded as the abode of} 
these invisible beings.”’ 

They were filled with dismay at an eclipse of 
the moon, believing her to be under the spell) 
of some evil spirit who was destroying her. 
Hence they repaired to the temple and offered 
prayers for her release. 

The picturesque forms that many of these} 
mountains exhibit, were supposed to be the| 
work of spirits; and many tales are told of their} 
doings too tedious to narrate. 

To the long catalogue of deities already enu- 
merated, may be added those who preside over 
the public games,—the benevolent gods who} 
employed themselves in restraining the effects 
of sorcery and the machinations of malignant 
spirits—the g gods who presided over husbandry | 
and the mech: unic arts, and the gods of ghosts| 
and apparitions, and the god of thieves. Be- 
sides all these, each family Of any rank or anti- 
quity, had its tutelar idols, corresponding to! 
the Roman lares or penates. 

The character, offices,and gradations of the| 
divinities we have just enumerated, cannot fail 
to strike the mind of the classical reader, as 
singularly coincident with the deities described | 
in the Grecian and Roman mythologies—the 
points of resemblance are neither few nor ob- 
scure even in the general outlines; 


the movements 


; andacloser 
inspection of the details, will reveal many fur- 
ther 

Next to the gods, the Tahitians worshipped 
the omatuas tiis, or spirits. These 
posed to reside in the Po or world of night, 
and were invoked by wizards to assist them in 
performing their evil deeds. They were be- 
lieved to = the spicits of departed parents, 
brothers, children, whom the wizards in- 
voked to aa evil upon their living relatives 
and friends. ‘The natives were greatly afraid 
of them, and presented offerings to avert their 
displeasure. 

The Tahitian religion, like all other systems | 
of Paganism, was gloomy and malignant, and 
capable of affording 
tion to its votaries. 
to be potent spiritual beings, in some measure 
influencing the course of human affairs, though | 
never exercising any thing like benevolence 
towards even their most devoted followers, but 
requiring homage and obedience with constant 
offerings; denouncing their anger and dispens- 


analogies. 


were 


sup- 


little support or consola 
Their gods were supposed 


|; sent the form of the gods, « 


| prosperity. 


‘could haul up after me, 


jagreeably warmed. 


THE FRIEND. 
»r to serve as the ve- 
which their communications 
unto the god, or his will re- 
Their idols were either rough 
logs wrapped in sacred cloth—carved wooden 


through 
be 


hicles 
might 
vealed to them. 


made 


images, or pieces of wood covere cd with a net- 
work of cinet, ornamented with red feathers— 
of them were six or eight feet, and others 
The god was sup- 
posed to enter these at certain seasons, and at 
such times the 


some 


only as many inches long. 


images were esteemed to be 
very powerful. ‘The red feathers we have just) 
mentioned, universally as the, 
most acceptable offerings that could be pre- 
sented; and the power or influence of the god 
was supposed to be imparted to them, and 
through them to any objects to whichthey might | 
be attached. 

They were used in various religious ceremo- 
nies, and after undergoing certain preparations, | 
were supposed to possess a kind of talismanic} 


were regarded 


power, being kept in the houses of their owners 
to avert evils, and promote their happiness and} 


To be continued 
—— 


For “ The Friend.” | 


| Col. Smith’s Narrative of his captivity among 
the Indians. 
NO. 


=~ 
fe 


The close of our last number left the hero 
of our narrative in somewhat of an awkward 
predicament—in the wild woods, remote from 
human habitation, 
snow storm, deserted by his companions, night) 


any amidst a tremendous 


|approaching, and apparently without resources. 


But we shall soon see that he had not partaken 
so largely of the vicissitudes of Indian life, and 
neglected to profit by the lectures of the old 
chief and his own experience, remain 
long ata loss for the means of extricating him- 
lf from the present embarrassment. ‘The 
narrative thus proceeds : 

‘ At leneth | came to a hollow tree 
hole on one side that [could go in at. I went 
in and found that it about three 
feet diameter, and high enough to stand up in. 


to 


as 


se 


with a 
was a dry place 


[ found there also a quantity of soft, drv, rotten 
wood ; I concluded that | would lodge here ; 
and that | would go to work and stop up the 
door of my house. 1 stripped off my blanket, 
all the clothes I had except a breech clout, 
leggins and mockasons,) and with my toma- 
hawk fell to chopping at the top of a fallen tree 

that lay near, and carried wood and set it up on} 
end against the door, until I had it three or 
four feet thick all round excepting 
creep in at. I had 


a hole to 
a block prepared that | 
to stop this hole, and 
before I went in I put in anumber of small 
sticks, that | might the more effectually stop it 
on the inside, and when I went in I took my 
tomahawk and cut down all the soft rotten) 
wood I could get, and beat it small ; with this 
I made a bed like a goose nest. I stripped off 


my mockasons, and danced in the centre of my} 


bed for half an hour, in order to warm myself: | 
in this time my feet and whole body were} 
The snow in the me an} 


| mighty God to direct and protect me as 
| had done heretofore. 


| above, 
‘that I found a very great snow had fallen, above 


round bed, and had a tolerable night’s lodg 
When I awoke all was dark, not the 
glimmering of light was to be seen. Imme. 
diately I recollected | was not to expect light 
in this new habitation, neither 
door nor window in it. As I could hear the 
storm raging, and did not suffer much cold as 
I was then situated, | concluded I would stay in 
my nest until | was certain it wasday. When 
I had reason to conclude it sure ly was day, | 
awoke and put on my mockasons, which I had 
laid under my head to keep from freezing, | 
then endeavoured to find the door, which took 
me some time. At length I found the block, 
but it being heavy, and alarge quantity of snow 
having fallen against it, at the first attempt I 
did not move it. I then felt terr:fied—among 
all the hardships I had sustained, I never knew 
what it was before be deprived of light. 
This, with the other circumstances attending 
if, appeared grievous, I went straightway to 
bed again, wrapped my blanket round me, and 
lay and mused awhile, and then prayed to Al- 
he 
I once again attempted 
to move away the block, which preved suc- 
cessful, it moved about nine inches. With this 
a considerable quantity of snow fell in from 
and | immediately 


ing. 
least 


as there was 


received light: so 
what I had ever seen 
knew why I could not 
and I was so rejoiced 


in then 
block, 
xt obtaining the light, 
that all my other difficulties seemed to vanish. 
{ then turned into my cell and returned thanks 
to God for having once more received the light 
of heaven. At length I belted my blanket 
about me, got my tomahawk, bow and arrows. 
and went out of my den.’ Notwithstanding 
there were now three fe ‘et of snow upon the 
ground, with no other guide than the mess upon 
the trees, (which if they are straight 
grows on the north-west side of them, 


me night. [| 


asily move the 


generally 
) our pri- 
soner succeeded in reaching the camp about 
twelve o'clock. 
great joy, 


The Indians received him with 
and the boys testified their delight 
at his safe arrival by the usual method of yelling 
“ When I arrived,” Smith, 
‘**they all came round and received me gladly ; 
but at this time no questions were asked, and | 
was taken into a tent where they gave me 
plenty of fat beaver meat and then asked me to 
smoke.” 


and shouting. 


SAyvs 


After this Tecaughretanego took him 
out toa fire which had been prepared for him, 
and where all the Indians, men, women and 
children soon gathered around him. When they 
had collected, the old chief desired him to give 
them a particular account of his adventure, 
which he accordingly did, during the recital 
of which the Indians never once interrupte d 
him ; but whenever he made a pause, the in- 
terval was filled up by the Indians with loud 
acclamations of delight. When Col. Smith had 
gone through with the whole story, the old chief 
addressed him in the following speech : 

‘* Brother—You see we have prepared snow 
shoes to go after you, and were almost ready to 
vo, when you appeared : yet, as you had ‘not 
| be en accustomed to hards hij 9s IN your country 


ing destruction on all who refused or hesitated | time had stopped all the holes, so that my house | to the east, we never e xpected to see you alive. 


to comply. 


The natives manufactured various | 


was as dark as a dungeon. 


I then coiled my-| Now we are glad to see you in various respects. 


images, which were supposed either to repre-|self up in my blanket, lay down in my little} We are glad to see you on your own account; 
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you were adopted. We do not blame you for 
what has happened, we blame ourselves ; be- 
cause we did not think of the driving mow 
filling up the tracks until after we came to 
camp. 


« Brother—Your conduct on this occasion 


has ple vased us much—you have given us anjin making sugar. 


evidence of your fortitude, skill and resolution; 
and we hope you will always go on to do great 
actions, as it is only great actions that can 
make a great man.”’ 

In reply to this address the prisoner made a 
neat and appropriate speech, in which he} 
thanked the Indians for the anxious care which 
they had shown for him, and for the kindness 
which he had received from them ever since he 
had been adopted into their nation ; and con- 
cluded by informing them that it was his desire 


THE FRIEND. 


and we are gli 1d to see , the prospect of your| the purpose of making sugar, this baine ‘the l orphan house, and had a room full of hides n 
filling the place of a great man in whose room proper season for that process, 


This com- 


|to instruct. Every morning I used to prav for 


| Pany, however, were not as well provided for | patience and mee skness. Once, while walking 


| 








the business, as those were whose sugar mak-| 
ing operations during the previous winter we 
have described. * We had,” says Col. Smith, 


‘no large kettles this year, and they made the} 


frost in some measure supply the plac e of fire 
Their large bark vessels for! 
holding the stock-water, the -y now made broad} 
and shallow; and as the weather is very cold 
here, it frequently freezes at night during su- 
gar-time, and the ice they break and cast out 
of the vessels. I asked them if they were not 
throwing away ee sugar? they said no, and 
there was scarcely any in the ice. The »y said | 
might try the experiment, and boil some of the 
ice-water which they had thrown away, and 
see what [ could get from it. I never did try 
it, but I observed, that after several times 


to deserve their esteem, and always to perform | freezing, the water that remained in the vessel | 


great actions, 


dishonour upon the illustrious family with which | 
he was connected. 

The snow shoes alluded to in the speech of 
the old man, were used to enable the Indians to 
walk upon the snow, without sinking into it 
sufficiently deep to prevent their progress, and 
were made in form similar to a hoop net. The 
shoe is about two feet and half long, and 
eighteen inches broad before, and small behind, 
and is formed of buckskin thongs, supported by 
a light frame. When the snow is soft and deep 
upon the ground, the Indians, by means of these 
shoes, can overtake deer and other animals, 
and kill them with their tomahawks. 

It was not long after this adventure, that our 
author, while looking after his traps, got be- 
wildered by the beaver dams which intercepted 
his path, and was again overtaken by the night. 
On this occasion he was not equally fortunate 
in finding a comfortable lodging place in the 
woods, and the only means he had to keep 
himself from freezing, was continual motion. 
Accordingly, he kept dancing and hallooing 
the whole night, 
in finding his way to the camp. ‘ Though I 
suffered much more this night than when I 
laid out before, yet the Indians were not so 
much concerned, as they thought I had fire- 
works with me.” 
was, they did not blame him, as their own 
hunters had been frequently involved in the 
same way by these beaver dams, which are so 
numerous, and so located one above another 
on every creek and run, that it is very difficult to 
ford these streams. After Col. Smith had 
given the company an account of this adven-| 
ture, they greatly applauded his fortitude, and| 


promised to purchase him a gun when they! happy; 
should go to Detroit, (which they intended to| ties of a teacher, had time conuge left out of| to forgive who had suffered the injury. 


and the next day succeeded | 


But as they knew how it} 


' 





and that he hoped he should} j changed its colour, and became brown andj school I called him to me, 
never be guilty of any thing which should bring | | very sweet. rs 


the Indians commenced preparations for again| 
returning to the forks of the Cayahaga, for the 
purpose ‘of digging up their canoe and — 
ing to town. 

lst mo. 1830. 


HOW TO GOVERN A SCHOOL, 
OR JEREMIAH FLATT AND HIS THREE ASSISTANTS. 


Translated for the N. Y. Observer from the Berlin Evangelische 
Kirchen Zeitung. 


Our poor schoolmasters in the country or in 
small towns, complain often bitterly, that in 
their toilsome office of school-teac hing, though 
they have often a hundred and more than a 
hundred children, they have no assistants; that 
they are obliged alone, and at one and the same 
time, to instruct the larger scholars, to keep 
the younger busy, and the smallest in order. 
The writer of this communication can speak 
from experience, for he was a schoolmaster in 
his younger days. He can truly say, that he 
would much rather perform the severest work 
of a day-labourer than to be a schoolmaster 
without an assistant. 

But there was once a Christian schoolmaster 
at Cairo, in Egypt, of whom Ste phen Shans 
speaks in his “ Providence of God,” who ea-| 
sily contrived to keep his numerous school in 
the best order, for he had provided himself 
with three constant assistants, namely, Faith,| 
Prayer and Patience. Such a schoolmaster as 


that at Cairo, and who would not without these| 


assistants superintend his school a single day, 
was Jeremiah Flatt, private teacher at Stutt- 
gard, on whom many a heart now thinks with 
sincere and grateful affection. 
in his toilsome office, was always cheerful and 


do in the spring,) and then he would not be! school hours, to be a father of the poor chil- 
exposed to the same dangers when again lost| dren, and a counsellor and peace-m: ker r among 


in the woods. 


* By being bewildered on the| families, an agreeable companion, and a guide 


waters of the Muskingum, I lost repute, and in the way to heaven. 


was reduced to the use of bow and arrows; but! 


credit.”? 
to have a gunas soon as it could be obtained. 
In February, the Indians broke up their win- 


Hunting season being now over, | 


vanes 
[his good man, | 


and after faithfully dise sharging the du-| 


|up and down among my scholars, I observed 
|a boy of twelve years old, who leaned upon the 
| table with both elbows. I re proved him for it 
}as being improper, and went on. When I 
| passe d by him again, he was again leaning in 
the same manner upon the table, for which | 
a second time reproved him. He obeyed this 
time for a moment, but when I came to him 
the third time, I found him insolently leaning 
still, and read in his countenance a conte mpt 
jof my reproof. Now the gall was stirred in 
Ime: I checked myself, however, imme diately, 
and prayed to God: “Make me patient to- 
ward this ¢ hild, as thou art patient towards me 
}an old child.”” My anger was at once allayed, 

| I was composed and silent, and proceeded i in 
| my instruction. The boy remained in the same 
impudent posture, but | heeded him not. After 
and meanwhile I 
prayed, before he came, for wisdom and meek- 
ness. He came up in a noisy rude manner, 
| shutting the door after him with great violence. 
** Why do you slam the door to?”’ I asked. * I 
did not slam it,’’ he answered insolently. “ In- 
deed you did slam it,’ said]. “ No, I did not 
slam it to.’ I now went up to him, took him 
by the hand, and asked him ina mild tone, “ Do 
you know, my son,whom you offend, and against 
whom you sin? Not against me do you sin, but 
against your Saviour, who has never done you 
harm! Reflect! W hy do you do thus?’ The 
boy’s heart was broken; he began to weep, and 
with sobs asked my pardon for his wicked con- 
duct. ‘I had,” said he, “ resolved to- -day, in- 
dustriously to provoke you by disobedience un- 
til you should strike me. This, | supposed, 
would pain you more than it would pain me. 
| beg you would forgive me; I will never do so 
again as long as ! live.’’ And thus he conti- 
nued to entreat further. I now represented to 
him how wicked his conduct had been, and let 
him go with the assurance that I had already 
forgiven him. He went away, however, in- 
consolable. 

In the afternoon, when I had finished my in- 
structions in the other classes, and was alone 
in my chamber in the evening, there was a 
knock at my door. The boy came in with 
ne red with weeping. “It is not possible,” 
he said, sobbing, “that I could have forgiven 
him, he had acted towards meso like a demon, 
and therefore he could not rest. If 1 would 
itell him that I would forgive him, he would 
| certainly never offend me any more, even bya 
ilook.”? I told him, as I had done at noon, that 
ihe might be assured of my forgiveness; but he 
|should pray to the Saviour for forgivenc ss, for 


he had offended him most, and it was his part 
The 


! 


Naa aaa annem aaa eae 


boy went away weeping. 

The next morning I was scarcely risen, when 
my little offender came ayain, weeping so much 
that [ was quite surpris sed. He had not slept 





Many instances might be mentioned of what| he told me; his conduct yesterday preyed upon 
by lying out two nights here, I regained my | old Flatt effected in his school with his three| his mind, and he begged me once more, with 


We will mention one. 
“[ was,” he related in his old age,’ 


> was 
ter camp, and moved off about ten miles, for| for more than fifty years superintendent of the 


And as we have just stated he w was| assistants, sometimes without raising a finger. |all his heart, not to withdraw my former love 


from him. He could not comprehend how he 
could yesterday have formed such a shameful 
purpose, but he could assure me that he should 
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have adhered obstinately to his purpose, not- 
withstanding any punishment which might have 
been inflicted, but my love and meekness had 
so affected him that he could not withstand 
them; I must tell him how it was possible for 
me to bear such wanton provocation with so 
much patience. Upon this | answered him: 
* Dear child, this [cannot tell you exactly. | 
would, however, express it briefly thus: + 1 have 
received forgiveness from the Lord, therefore, 
I can forgive you.”’’ 

This story was related by old Jeremiah 
Flatt, and he added: ** The boy from that time 
was my best scholar, and lives still at Stuttgard 
as a respectable citizen.” 

This, and much else, our eee int at 


the Orphan house effected in his room full of| 


children, and afterwards as rin ate teacher in| 


his much frequented school: because he did 
not allow himself to keep school alone, but al- 
ways had by his side his three assistants: Vaith, 
Prayer, and Patience. 
— For “The Fri 
The following sensible observations, 
deserving the serious perusal of all parents 
and others having any concern in teaching 
“the young idea how to shoot,”’ are taken from 
Woodbridge’ 
and Instruction, and Journal 
tutions.”” ‘Their 
will oblige 


na 
well 


in “The Friend’ | 
A Supscrieer. 
ON THE USE OF BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 
The art of reading is commonly considered 
as comprising only the pronunciation of words; 
the knowledge of those characters which re- 
present sounds; and that sgh of reading which 
is in reality the great object, we mean the un- 
derstanding of language, is aii overlooked. | 
But in a still higher sense of the term, this art 
should prepare the child to read in the manner 
best adapted to promote his improvement, 


insertion 


point which is, most of all, neglected in ed 


tion. It is deemed sufficient to give him the 
knowledge of letters, as the key to books, and | 
leave him to choose what and how he shall | 
read. 

In observing the discipline of families, w 
have seen parents who used the utmost care ir 
supplying their children with few and simple 
articles of diet, not merely in order to preserve 


their health, but to form them to simplicity of| 


taste; and never allowed them food whose 
quantity or kind exceeded their powers of di- 
gestion. We have been astonished to see the 


game parents load the shelves of their children | 


with books, in such numbers and variety 


as 


would produce an intellectual dyspepsia in| 


most adults; and this often without having 
time to ascertain, by thorough examination, | 
the quality of the food thus presented to their 
minds, much less its adaptation to their pecu- 
liar constitution and wants. We observed! 


that they were very cautious to place the 


of the reach of their children; because, although 
innocent in themselves, they could not be used 
frequently, and in large quantities, without isn- 
pairing the appetite, and endangering the 
health; and because their children were inca- 
pable of judging of the proper time and mea- 
sure. Yet we found them throwing open this 


s “American Annals of Education | 
ff Literary Insti-| 


e | suit: ible for 


ery 2 |they will become so much habituated to it, that 
sweeter and more inviting articles of dict out | 


mass of intellectual food (much of it of the 
most luxurious character.) to the unrestrained 
use of their children; and even rejoicing in 
proportion as their appetite was more voraci- 
ous, and their indulgence more gluttonous, 
without reflecting on the mental aberrations, | 
of moral disease, which might be the result. 

They perceive at once the danger of exciting | 
the bodily organs, or corrupting the taste, by| 
means of spices and alcoholic drinks; but they yj 
seem to forget that the lively imagination and| 
the susceptible feelings of ¢ hildren are not less 
liable to be too much excited by the quality or 
|quantity of intellectual food they receive; ‘and 
ithat their relish for the plain narrations of his-| 
tory, and the simple truths of science and re- 
ligion, may be entirely destroyed, if they are| 
constantly furnished with books of the amusing | 
jand exciting character. 





We have found one parent, however, who} 
\deemed it of so much importance to be able to 
control completely the instruction presented to 
|his children, that he never taught them to read 
lany but the written till they were| 
eight years of age; and then, he did not suffer 

them to read any thing which he himself had | 
jnot thoroughly examined, 


characters, 


or to pass to a new | 

i book till the y ‘coul | give a comp jlete account|} 
lof that which the y had previously read. | 
We were struck with the caution of Fellen-| 
iberg on this subject, who deems it quite as| 
important to select the books the pupil reads, | 
as the company he keeps; and believes the} 
|quantity should be restricted no less than the! 
}quality. All the books which a pupil brings| 
|with him to school are carefully examined.| 
Not only those which are directly injurious in| 
their tendency, but those which are beyond| 
|the capacity, or unsuited to the mental or 
| nor: il state of the pupil, or likely to interfere 
|with other pursuits, are put aside; 
"| which are approved, a small number 
igiven him at atime. We ventured to solicit 
|an Expos ition of his views on this subject, 





and of ae 


only 


and 
received the following reply in a letter to the 


leditor, dated October 15, 1830. 


“Your question respecting the reading ae 
children, and the best method « 

|teac hing them to read, would afford me a very 
linteresting subj ject for discussion; 


and one} 
lwhich I should not hesitat e 


to undertake, if | 
could see a_ possibility of accomplishing it to} 
|my satisfaction, in the 
ments, 


midst of my engage- 
necessity of stating | 
briefly, the result of my 
ence and observations. Children to 
books are without any one to direct 
ithem in their reading, will seek for that which 
lis most striking, and which best satisfies their 
curiosity; and, after having looked through the 
| books given them in this manner, they abandon | 
them of their own accorc, and think the »y have 


read them. If this prac tice is often repeated | 


Sut | am under the 


to you, very experi-| 


whom} 
given, 


ithey will be unable to read in any other way. | 
Besides, in this desuliory 
i\whatever beyond the 


method of reading, 
horizon 
will be more or less misunderstoud by him, and| 
|will leave just so much of falsehood or preju- 


is 


of a child,' 


\dice on his mind, which must be injurious to} 
his future developement. 


“The obstacles which children have to en-| 


} 


| to amuse 


\has read properly, 


counter in reading are totatly different from 
those which occur to adults, and they are not 
capable of the application necessary to over. 
come them. ‘Their efforts seem fruitless; and 
they will therefore be contented to pass over 
the difficulties with which they meet, and di- 


rect their attention to that which is calculated 


rather than instruct them. On these 
acccunts, I think that the proper methods of 
reading, should be taught in the same manner 
as other arts which are attended with difficul- 
ties, and that children should not be allowed 
the promiscuous use of books while they are in 
danger of acquiring habits which will have a 
pernicious influence upon their studies during 
the whole course of their lives. 

‘‘Whenever a book is put into the hands ofa 
child, he should be directed what to read, and 
when he has finished reading, should be re- 
quired to give an account of what he has read. 

“In this way it will be ascertained whether he 
and understands perfectly 
what he has gone over. ‘The teacher will find 
an ample recompense for this trouble in the 
preparation it will give his pupils for success 
in their future studies. 

We cannot but consider these remarks as 
| peculiarly important, at a period when ingenui- 
ty is on the rack, to multiply and vary the 
| books designed for the amusement of c hildren. 
We would urge parents to recollect that the 
vigour of the mind, as well asthe body, is in 
proportion to the amount of food digested, and 
not to the quantity devoured; and remind them 
that they may render their children almost in- 

capable of thinking, by employing them too 
constantly in reading. We trust they will feel 
that they cannot exempt themselves from the 


| duty of ‘personal instruction by merely placing 


books within the reach of their children, with- 
out constant explanation and application of the 
truths they contain, and without ascertaining at 
every step the ideas they convey, and the im- 
pressions they produce 

Inptan Ruseer.—This valuable product, first nade 
known by La Condaminee, in 1736, is the juice of 
several species of trees growing in South America. 
| It flows from the trees as a milky fluid, which soon 
| hardens upon exposure tothe air. Various attempts 
| have been made totransport it to Europe in its fluid 
state without success. Its application to the arts is 
various, but until recently, no advantage has been 
taken of one of its most remarkable 
elasticity. ‘Two ingenious chemists of Paris, Messrs. 
Ratier and Guibal, by an entirely new solvent anda 
very delicate process, have succeeded in spinning it 
into threads of various sizes. 


properties, its 


This is subsequently 


| Woven into suspenders, garters, surgical bandages for 


ruptures, fractured or dislocated limbs, &c. 

“More than six months ago, Mr. Laban. L. Ma- 
comber, an industrious and intelligent manufacturer 
in this place, was led to try the experiment of intro- 
ducing India rubber into the composition of hat 
bodies, and by continued trials he has at last succeed- 


| ed beyond his expectations.. He is now on the point 


| of throwing these hats into the market, and they will 


be found to be an elegant article; but 
means their greatest recommendation. 
exceedingly hight, 


this is by no 
They are 
weighing, on an average, about 


| four ounces, and are so elastic that they may be fold- 


ed like a handkerchief—may be crushed into any 
shape, and will immediately return to their original 
|form, without being injured in the sma!lest degree. 
They may be folded in a trunk by the traveller, and 
at the end of the longest journey can be restored to 


| shape \ without any difficulty, and without sustaining 


any injury. This substance may be made into caps 
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of any shape whatever; and Mr. Macomber is now 
preparing @ few caps for the market in the latest 
fashion. Another great excellency of this prepara- 
tion is, that it may be exposed to rain, and becomes 
harder instead of softer by exposure, and the cap, 
when dried, will not be injured in appearance. All | 
things considered, I cannot believe but that these hats 
must oust entirely the old kind from the market.” 


InreLLectuaL Strate or Russia, &c.—At the pre- 
sent moment, the following information may interest 
many. The number of journals, which at present 
issue from the Russian press, is seventy-three, 
and of these the “Northern Bee,” “The Patriot,” and 


colour.* But when Ireland, in the year 1172, 
was afflicted with public calamities, the clergy 
and people of that generous nation began to 
reproach themselves with the unchristian prac- 
tice of purchasing and holding in slavery their 
fellow-men, although natives of an island from 


|\that whenever the question of negro slavery 
in the British colonial possessions, is brought 
before the Legislature, every Irish member 
| Will be found (as at the period of Mr. Wilber- 
force’s first motion) the uncompromising ad- 
'vocate of the absent, the injured, and the op- 


which they had begun to suffer great injuries. pressed negro; and the vindicator of his right 


They did not regard the crimes of a less en- 
lightened people as any sanction for their own; 
and, therefore, their English slaves, though 
fairly paid for, were, by an unanimous resolu- 
tion of an assembly held at Armagh, chiefly 


“The Invalid,” enjoy the most extensive circulation: composed of the clergy, set at liberty. 


they are written in no less than fwelve different lan- 
guages. The number of elementary schools is 1411; 
they are frequented by 700,000 pupils; so that, ona 
comparison of the total number of children capable 
ofinstruction in the Russian dominions, with those 
who are actually educated, there does not appear to 
be more than one in 367, whose mind is even super- 
ficially cultivated.—There are seven universities in 
Russia, at which 3100 youths are educating under the 
care of 300 professors. The ecclesiastical nursery is 
well attended to, inasmuch as the four academies of 
theology at Kiew, St. Petersburgh, Moscow, and 
Kasan, together with the seven and thirty upper, and 
eighteen lower seminaries, appertaining to the Greek 
church, contain 26,000 pupils, in charge of 427 pro- 
fessors. The Roman Catholic church possesses 
fourteen seminaries, of which one is of a superior 
class, in which above two hundred and fifty youths 
are educated for the priesthood. 


M. Abrahamson, the great scholastic philanthropist 
of Denmark, who was the first to introduce the bless- 
ings of mutual instruction into that country, states a 
most interesting fact as connected with the spread of 
education, and, we cannot doubt, with the march of 
intellect. Out ofa single school, founded in the early 
part of the year 1319, seven had sprung up before it 
closed; in 1820 the number had increased to 11; in 
1821 to 15; in 1822 to 35; in 1823 to 244; in 1824 
to 605; in 1825 to 1143; in 1826 to 1545; in 1827 to 
2003; in 1828 to 2302; and at the end of the last 
year, (1829) to 2646! 

Quarlerly Journal of Education. 


Missionaries.—T'he French missionaries state that 
in Thibet, the people are strongly disposed towards 
Christianity. The inhabitants of Pegu and Corea 
have frequently solicited that missionaries might be 
sentamongst them. In Madagascar and Ceylon, re- 
ligion is inaking a striking progress. In Persia and 
Bengal there is a large and daily increasing number 
of Christians. 
them the protection and encouragement which they 
have enjoyed in his dominions above acentury. He 
is attached to the French missionaries, and declares 


The King of Siam continues towards | 


“In consequence of these calamities and 
dangers from England, a large assembly of the 
clergy and people of Ireland, convened at Ar- 
magh, in the year 1172, who came to the con- 


ito civil and religious freedom. 
( By Order) W. J. Cross, 
Secretary. 
Hipernian NeGro’s Frienp Society, 
36 South Frederick-st. Dublin, 2d Sept. 1830. 
For “The Friend.” 
PROPERTY QUESTION, 
It has been frequently intimated by those 
who have left the Society of Friends, that they 
are desirous of an amicable settlement of the 


clusion that these evils were inflicted on their| difference between us in relation to property. 


nation because they had been accustomed to 
purchase and retain in slavery, the children of 
the English brought over to them by traders, 
contrary to the laws of Christian liberty—for 
the poorer classes of Englishmen, in order to 


supply their necessity, had formerly been in| 


the practice of selling their own children— 
Wherefore it was agreed by consent of all, 
that all the English slaves throughout Ireland, 
should be set at liberty, to go where they 
pleased.” 


Chronicles of freland--or the annals of P. | 


Flatesburg in the Cottonian Library—Domitian 
A. xviii. 10. 

This generous reformation, be it observed, 
did not stop with abolishing the trade. Its 
penitence dictated not merely future absti- 
nence from wrong, but present restitution to 
ithe injured. 

About six hundred years after this righteous 
and honourable resolution, the representatives 
of the same country, convened, not at Armagh, 


|but at Westminster, gave a noble testimony 


| 


that Ireland was still superior to her sister 
island in abhorrence of the opprobrious traffic. 
On Mr. Wilberforce’s first motion for the abo- 
lition of the slave trade, after the Union, he 

as supported by every Irish member present; 
and they formed thirty-five votes in a majority 
|of one hundred and twenty-four. 


} 





| It isa remarkable and gratifying fact, in re- 


jlation to the subject of the above document, 
lthat no vessel engaged in the African slave 


that he sees with the greatest pleasure the success of | trade, ever cleared out from an Irish port; 


their exertions. 
verts to important employments. Many of the Sia- 
mese have abandoned idolatry. The King of Ligor, 


He has appointed several of the con- | 


nor, as far as can be known, were the har- 
bours of Ireland ever polluted by a Guineaman. 


axort of satrap under the Siamese monarchy, treats| The sense of the nation is decidedly hostile to 
the Christians with similar favour. He isa prince of|/the continuance of negro slavery, and as the 


considerable accomplishments. 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN IRELAND, 
Anno 1172. 


demonstration of public feeling is becoming 
every day more powerful, it will doubtless 
force the serious consideration of this subject 
upon parliament in the ensuing session. On 


It may call up a salutary blush on the cheeks | every occasion hitherto, Irish Members have 


of Eng!ishmen, perhaps, to learn that the child- stood prominently forward in the cause of 


ren of their ancestors owed the obligation of|mercy and humanity, and on none more con- 


enfranchisement to Christian principles in [re- 
land, so late as the twelfth century. Strange 


| spicuously than on that memorable question— 
ithe Abolition of the Slave Trade. As slavery 
| 


ile has been said, and often repeated, that they 


}are averse to contention. ’ 
If they desire an amicable adjustment of the ex- 


4 


We say, so are we. 


jtsting difference, I hope they will be cordially 
met. A settlement upon just and reasonable 
grounds, can be easily effected if they sincerely 
|desire it, and are willing to act consistently. 
Before | state my plan, I shall take a com- 
pendious view of the origin of the Society of 
Friends, and of the formation of its estate. 
About the year 1648, George Fox began 
‘publicly to promulgate the doctrines which he 
had embraced. Those doctrines were received 
\by many of his hearers, who, in consequence, 
‘abandoned the religious communities with 
iwhich they had associated, and united with 
'George Fox. A society was thus formed, 
lconsisting of seceders from most of the deno- 
|minations previously existing. The principles 
|which they professed, and the life which they 
\led, were, in several particulars, nearly peculiar 
'to themselves. Though many of them, pre- 
viously to their union with George Fox,shared, 
\with their fellow members, in the houses and 
other property belonging to their respective 
congregations; and no small number of them 
‘were settled ministers, living on the emolu- 
'ments of their offices, yet they left the property 
‘when they left the profession of the former so- 
ciety. They met as they could in private 
|houses, until buildings were erected or pur- 
chased for their accommodation. In the course 
iof time, property to a considerable amount was 
conferred upon the Society by the donations and 
‘bequests of its members. ‘The property thus 
conferred, was designed for the use of that So- 
\ciety, and for no other. As long as the Society, 
jor that branch of it in which an estate was 
ivested, continued to exist, that estate could be 
‘used according to the design of the donors. 
| The estate did not attach to the members in 
their personal character, but to the Society in 
jits collective capacity. New members becom- 
ing incorporated with the Society, acquired an 
|incidental right in the property, as long as they 
continued in unity with the body to which that 
property appertained; and those who left the 








though it may appear, it is true that our fore-|!S based upon the same principles with that|Society, by disownment or secession, lost all 


fathers (Englishmen) used to sell their coun- 
trymen, and even their own children to the 
Irish; and the port of Bristol, which lately sent 
out so many ships to lade human flesh in Afri- 
ca, was then equally distinguished as a market 
for the same commodity, though of a different 


justly execrated trafhc—MAN, in both cases, 
being deemed an article of property and mer- 
'chandize, the Committee of Tue Hisernran 
Necro’s Frienp Society indulge the hope 


* See William of Malmsbury, in Wharton’s Anglia 


Sacra, tom. ii. p. 258. 


right in the estate of the Society. The doc- 
trines professed, and the discipline established 
by this Society, may have been right or may 
have been wrong; but whether right or wrong, 
the property given or bequeathed for its use, 
would have no other proper destination. It 
























































































could not be directed to another object, or ap-| 
plied to the use of a different society without | 
vitiating the grant. 

A few years ago, an individual who had long 
been known as a minister in the 
I’riends, 


Society of 
began to promulgate opinions and 
doctrines which he had embraced, and which, 
though not peculiar to himself, were essentially 
different from 


his coadjutors held and professed. 


Fox and 
It is of no 
importance to the present question, whether} 
these newly promulgated opinions were more 


those which George 


sound or more absurd than those professed by | sy sh all 


It is enough that they| 
The leading and experience | 


the Society of Friends. 
were different. 
members opposed these opinions, and strove 

to admonish the promulgator of them. They 

were, however, received by a large number of 

the members; and the preacher was encourage | 
to persevere in their diffusion. A difference| 
upon doctrinal subjects being thus introduced 
into the Society, an effort was made to remode I 
the discipline in such manner as to favour the | 

incorporation of the new doctrines, with the} 
tenets and principles of Friends. Still a large} 
part, and indeed the largest part of the active 
members, believing the new doctrines totally 
incompatible with the principles of Christianity, 
and subversive of sound morality, opposed their 
introduction, and laboured to maintain the doc- 
trines and faith of their ancestors. 

The disciples of the new school, thus thwart- 
ed and opposed, held a number of private 
meetings, to consult upon the measures to be 
pursued, and at length issued a printed invita-| 
tion to such as were favourable to their views 
to send representatives to a general meeting to 
be held in Philadelphia. The issue of the pro- 
cedure was, that a meeting, under the character 
and denomination of a yearly meeting, was or- 
ganized and held one week prior to the time to 
which the yearly meeting of Friends had, pre- 
vious to the separation, adjourned without one 
dissenting voice. ‘The meeting thus formed 
and held,could not possibly be the yearly mect- 
ing which had been previously held, for that) 
meeting had separated with an express agree- 
ment to convene at a subsequent cay; and no 
power any where existed to convene it sooner. | 
it must, therefore, have been another. And| 
the members of this latter meeting having dis- 
solved their connection with the old established | 
yearly meeting, and set up for themselves, must 
have become another society, whether they as- 
sumeda new nameornot. ‘T'wo detached and 
independent bodies, professing different princi-| 
ples, and holding no communion with each) 
other, cannot be parts of the same religious| 
society, even though their organization should| 
be similar. Whether the new society bears| 
the name of the old one, or assumes a distinct! 
appellation, the division is complete. The names 
being the same, can no more identify the two| 

societies than the name of General James Wolf, | 
borne by one of our contemporaries, can iden-| 
tify him with the hero of Quebec. Indeed, 

the fact that a dispute exists, indicates of itself 
the existence of two parties; and the further 

fact, that the dispute is not a personal, but a 
society affair, furnishes at least presumptive) 





\to the yearly meeting of 
| nificant. 


|Do they anticipate 


|many difficulties may 


| they once contended was their own right, while 


THE FRIEND. 

My plan then is simply this, that each socie- 
ty shall be left to the undisputed possession of 
| all the property which has been at any time ap- 
propriated, e ither by bequest or donation, to its 
benefit It would convenience 
for the be designated by different | 
denominations. If, however, they are not will- 
to relinquish the title of Friends, they 


‘and in support of a private caucus which he 
and others had held, to devise measures, ante. 
cedent to their separation, that Friends had 
right to get together and discuss subjects 
tive to their interests, and to bring them into 
their monthy meetings, and advocate 
,conclusions there? If he he 
| will now be reminded of it, and can test his ad- 
ought to attach a junior to their name. Upon) vice bythe practice which his own party adopt. 
that point I shall not commence a dispute. jed when they chose t 
Let then, the society senior, hold the property | quired it. 
| whic h has accumulated upon its hands, and re- The letter writer, speaking of causes, to 
title and claim to that which has! which he attributes the state of thiene in 1827, 
een, or may hereafter be ap ypropriated, to the |says, ‘Among which stands pre-eminent, the 
use of the society junior. This will be carry-| practice of determining, in the will and wis- 
ing into practice the rule which we all profess |dom of man, upon subjects in small circles, 
‘to approve, however we may differ in other| | whic h should have been deliberated upon, in 
| things, that public gifts and le gacies should be | solemn assemblies of the body concerned, and 
strictly applied to the uses intended by the do- 
nors. L.. 


rela- 


and use. be a 


societies to such pre- 


has forgotten it, 


Ing 


to think their interests re. 


in a state of humble waiting for the guidance of 
the divine Spirit. My fears are, that in attempt. 
ing to reform those which have thus 
grown up in the Society, the same blind, cal- 
culating spirit, may be suffered to get up—may 
be busy in planning and arranging for the 
written prior |church.” 

1827, is rather sig- | 


} 


evils, 
For “ The Friend 
PROFESSION AND PRACTICE. 

The introduction ofa letter in the third num- 
ber of the Hicksite Advocate, 
I have just laid my hand on a memorandum 
private of a letter from Wilmington, to 
Why is such advice now published | Abraham Lower, in 1822, a short time before 
just in time to spread among the members be- | the arrival of Elias Hicks in Philadelphia, to vi- 
fore the approaching Hicksite yearly meeting? |sit the ee street meeting, in which the writer 
a course e of events, to use|mentioned in substance, that in cons« quence 
letter, ** which may result | of the conversation between them, when he. 
in very important consequences that “ their! (A. L.) was last down, he had called together 


It professes to discourage addressed 


caucuses. 


the languz ive of the 


;next yearly meeting, there is reason to fe ar,|a number of Friends, and that on considering 


may be made up of many selfish beings, and in| the subject, they were united in judgment; that 
the fervour of the zeal and temper of such,jwhen a minister having certificates of appro- 


arise?’ I fully believe|bation from his monthly and quarterly meet- 


that the measure which they have meted to|ings, to visit the families of any monthly meet- 


Friends, will be measured to them again; and|ing, came to perform said visit, such meetings 


if the prediction of Joseph Cadwalader, re- had no right to consider the propriety of the 
specting their division, should be realized, it | concern, or to make objections on account of 
may be given into their bosoms, pressed dow njany thing that might have transpired pre rious 
and running over. But that it should be need-|to the arrival of such minister. While among 
ful to hold out a caution respecting decisions, |them, he was accountable to them, but not for 
previous to the yearly meeting, so early in their|any thing which had happened before his ar- 
existence as a society, | had not anticipated, ival—all they had to do, was to appoint a 
The date of the letter, 3d mo. 24, 1827, is|committee to see the concern carried into ef. 
given, but the residence of the writer is with-| fect, and any Friend refusing such visit, would 
held. Whether it could not be mentioned w ith- | re nder himself liable to be dealt with, and dis- 
out pointing him out, and discovering that his| owned as an offe nder. 
own practice was incompatible with his advice,| ‘The above letter was read toa number of 
is best known to themselves. He may have|persons at a store, much frequented at that 
deemed it very proper for himself, as being| time, (1822,) by some of the adherents of E. 
* highly esteemed in the Soc iety,”” to hold| H. and its doctrine publicly advocated there by 
consultations, while it would be very unsafe | them. I shall not now remark upon the popish 
in others. The editor observes, “ We hope the} and illiberal sentiments it contains, but simply 
practice which he condemns, the misc hiev-| ask, is it not singular that the Wilmington de- 
ous effects of which he had witnessed, of de-| fenders of Hicksism, who were so loud in their 
ciding in private circles, and in secret compa-|outcries against oligarchies and aristocracies 
nies, han siness that ought to be determined] in Philadelphia, should undertake to deli- 
only by the judgment of meetings, will never| berate upon the affairs of one of the month- 
again be encouraged or permitted in the So-|ly meetings there, and decide for it what it 
ciety.” Have the Hicksites already forgot- has a right, and what it has not a right to do, 
ten the course which they so frequently pur-|in a case coming before it? Did they then 
sued, in order to accomplish their purposes on| think that certain powers would be quite safe 
the Society of Friends, and are they now]in their hands, which they considered danger- 
afraid to trust their members, to do what] ous to the welfare of the Soc iety, in the hands 
of the “ fraternity”’ in Philadelphia? Provided 
such “secret companies’”’ were formed of 
Hicksites, it seemed they would then be per- 


| they formeda 
them? 


party amongst Friends ‘hostile to 
Do they forget that a popular and in- 


evidence, that the two societies must be the| fluential leader among the Hickites of the 
parties to the dispute. | Arch street meeting, declared i in that meeting, 


fectly proper; but as the separation is accom- 
plished, it is necessary now to discountenance 
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measures Which may produce like effects upon 
themselves. 

Has the writer, in the third number of the! 
Advocate, forgotten the * secret company” 
convened at Wilmington about two months be- 
fore the yearly meeting of 1827, at the instance 

f John Comly, in which he proposed for their 
" - inning and arranging,” and“ dete rmining 
whether the majority in Concord quarterly) 
would sustain Darby and Byberry| 
monthly meetings, in receiving members of the 
Phils idelphi a monthly meetings without certifi- 
cates—and whether they would support Abing-| 
ton qui arterly meeting in rec eiing Green| 
street meeting asa branch, without the c onsent| 
of Philadelphia quarterly meeting? Perhaps he) 
one of those initiated into the secret | 
counsels of this “ blind calculating spirit,”) 
which worked in “ private circles,” and “ de-| 
termined beforehand the judgment a mee ting| 
ought to arrive at in any given case,”’ and,}| 
therefore, may not have been entrusted with a} 
knowledge of all John Comly’s secret move-| 
ments and plannings. [ have the facts, how-| 
ever, from one of the company, and whatever 
pretensions Darby, Green street, and Byberry | 
monthly meetings, or Abington quarterly 
meeting, may have made to the “ guidance of 
the Divine Spirit,’ or the “ judgment of truth,” 
in acting upon these subjects, the decision was 
come to long beforehand, by the secret plan-| 
ners in * private circles.” 

It is wane probable they recollect the effeets| 
of the policy they then adopted, and fearful oat) 
their next yearly meeting **may be made up| 
of many selfis h beings,” and « many difficulties | 
may arise,”’ the ruling party may now think it| 
necessary to caution such members against all! 
plots and plans that would endanger the stabi- 
lity of those who have the control and govern- | 
ment of the new society. s. | 


meeting 


1s not 


Extracts from a Sermon, preached by Samue 
Walde nfield, at Devonshire House, March} 
11, 1693. 


The apostle Paul was an experienced man, 
and understood the nature, quality, and great-| 
ness of the law of God, which was dispensed | 
to the Jews, and given to them for peculiar in- 
struction, and for a schoolmaster to bring 
them to Christ; for it was never given to com- 
plete salvation to any man without Christ. The 
apostle tells you it was a schoolmaster till 
Christ came; and if you observe, in the time of 
the law, the Jews’ time, Christ was made 
known in that dispensation; only there was a 
vail over the hearts of the Jews, and they did 
not see so clearly; and there was an outward 
sign of it too amongst them; for in their wor- 
ship and solemn assemblies, they had an out- 


ward vail tocast overthem. But there is an in-| 


ward vail too, which comes over the hearts of! 
people, that eclipseth the glory of Christ, and 
the excellency of Christ; and will do until that 
is “rent and done away” by an Almighty! 
power; for there is nothing outward can do it: 
when this comes to be taken off people’s 
hearts, then they can see Christ as he is. 

And what if J should say, comparatively! 
there is a vail over the hearts of many that are 


**| foretell of him; 


| Child is born, unto us a Son is given: 


| hiun. 


| men. 
ithat we may let him reign whose 

F We will not have this man to reign ove . us,” |** 
1} 4y the Jews. Do any C bristians say so? Did 
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ing the beauty and excellency of Christ? 


“They 


| do not know the power of Christ, nor the go- 


vernment of his spirit in their hearts: for peo- 
ple may profess Christianity as long as they 
will; if they do not know Christ to govern them, 
they are not true Christians. For one of the 
prophets among the Jews could prophesy and 
let us consider it, and find out 
a right and true interpretation of it, and apply 
it unto our souls. Isa. ix “ For unto usa 
and the 
government shall be upon his shoulder; and his 
name shall be called, Wonderful, Counsellor, 
the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the 
Prince of Peace. Of the increase of his go- 
vernment and peace, there shall be no end, the 
government shall be upon his shoulder.”’ All 
these appellations and titles are ascribed to 
Christ Jesus: He hath the government upon 
him, to lead and guide them in the way where- 
in they should go. 

Christ hath right to reign and rule for ever. 


I do not speak of outward government, but of 


the government of Christ in the souls of men; 
}and ‘here the devil was the first usurper. He 
usurped authority in the hearts of the children 
of men; and Christ was forsaken and deserted; 
| pe ople went from him: 
| beginning of the world, the world was made by 
Christ’s divinity was from eternity. He 
was before Abraham was. The world was 


made by him; and when he was in it, the world| 


did not know him; and when he came into the 
world, many were not willing that he should 
reign over them: said the Je ows, ** We will not 
have this man to reign over us.”’ 

Now if we should find this among Christians, 
you would think it more wonderful and strange. 
It is now too common among the children of 
I pray God set home upon all our hearts, 
right it is. 


you ever knowa Christian say so? 
| discourse, 


This is but 
you will be ready to say. But let 
ime tell you, where people live in disobedience 
ito the laws of Christ, this they do with a wit- 
ness. But some may say, If we had lived in 
the Jews’ time, we would not have crucified 


after the spirit. For a man to live in swear- 
ing, drunkenness, pride, ungodliness, this is a 
crucifying of Christ, and a rebelling of Christ; 
men are not willing that Christ should reign 
over them. 
if they would but consider it. If people were 
fairs, they might come to know under whose 
government they are. Now, friends, | would 
have you deal candidly with your own souls, 
and see which government you are under, 
,** the prince of the power of the air, that rules 
‘in the hearts of the children of disobedience,’ 

or the government of Christ. He that is diso- 
| bedient to God, to his spirit, and light, and 





|grace—he is under the government and the, 


| power of the prince of darkness. 

There are some Christians that expect that 
Christ shall come and reign on the earth, and 
then they hope to be under his government; 


‘of his purchase. 


for Christ was in the 


ithe Lord of glory; and yet they crucify Christ’ 


So that religion and Christianity | 
is a plain thing: people might run and read it, | 


but weighty and considerate in these great af-| 
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the present time, and to hens his reign and go- 
vernment now. ‘There are another sort of 
people, whom God, in his infinite mercy, hath 
reached to their consciences, and convineed 
them that Christ hath a right to reign now. 
He had a right to reign from the beginning: 
he always had a right, never forfeited it, neve: 
was deprived of it. He hath a twofold right 
to reign over the sons and daughters of men. 

The first is by the right of the creation—He 
created us. Nonede ny, | hope, that the world 
was created by Christ; therefore, he hath a 
right to govern init. ‘This is an undeniable 
argument; no man can gainsay it, that there is 
a right and justice belongs to him to rule and 
vovern that which he hath made; therefore, it 
is the most ungrateful and unnatural thing, for 
men to oppose the reign and government ot 
Christ. 

Secondly. Christ hath a right to reign ove 
the sons and daughters of men on the account 
He did not only create them, 
but he did also purchase them at the dearest 
rate, with the price of his own precious blood 
“We were not redeemed with corruptible 
things, as silver and gold, or house, land, or 
earthly treasure; but with the precious blood 
of Christ, as of a Lamb without blemish, and 
without spot. He gave himself to be a ransom 
for mankind. He tasted death for every man.”’ 
One would think that every mouth should be 
i stopped; so there is a twofold right that Christ 
our Redeemer hath to reign over us; yet many 
will not let him reign, nor Jet him exercise his 
dominion. What do you think of these? what 
will become of them? 

Our Lord Jesus Christ was in the world. 
He spake a parable to the Jews. I will repeat 
it; and [ would have you all consider it, whe- 
ther the application may not be made to Chris- 
tians that rebel against him. Luke xx. 9, &c. 
A certain man planted a vineyard, and let it 
forth to husbandmen, and went into a far 
country for along time. And at the season 
he sent aservant to the husbandmen, that they 
should give him of the fruit of the vineyard; 
‘but the husbandmen beat him, and sent him 
away empty. And again he sent another ser- 
jvant, and they beat him also, and entreated 
him shamefully, and sent him aw ay empty. 
And again he sent the third, and they wounded 
him also, and cast him out. Then said the 
lord of the vineyard, What shall Ido? 1 will 
send my beloved son; it may be they will reve- 
rence him when they see him. But when the 
husbandmen saw him, they reasoned among 
themselves, saying: This is the heir; come, let 
‘us kill him, that the inheritance may be ours. 
So they cast him out of the vineyard and killed 
him. What therefore shall the lord of the 
vineyard do unto them? He shall come and de- 
istroy these husbandmen, and shall give the 
| vineyard to others.”” 

If I should apply this, and bring it over to 
}Christians, how dreadful would it be! The 
| Lord turned the .rebellious Jews out of their 


|country, and overthrew their city, the city of 
Jerusalem; and destroyed the temple, and left 
/not one stone upon another. Now consider 
the Lord Jesus Christ hath planted you 4 vine- 
lyard. I will give you Scripture for it if you 


called Christians, that hinders them from see-| but it may be they are not so careful to mind} please: «The vineyard of the Lord of hosts 
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was the house of Israel.’ 1 mean the children 
of men. It was not an outward vineyard. The 
house of Judah was his pleasant plant. Now 
as the Lord looked for fruit from them, so he 
expects fruitfrom us. ‘The Lord hath sent bis 
servants in one age and in another age: and 
how have Christians treated them? ‘They have 
thrown them into gaols and prisons, and evil 
entreated them; and they have boasted, and in 
effect said:—The inheritance is ours. We 
have ordinances; we have these accomplish- 
ments, and gifts, and graces; we need not 
such a silly sort of people to come to us, and 
preach Christ and the light within us. There 
is no need of that; but you must be Christians, 
and come to church, to this meeting, and the 
other meeting. 
To be continued. 
aaa For “The Friend.” 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

The last number of the “Library of Useful] 
Knowledge” which I have seen, contains the} 
first part of “A History of the Church,” which, 
so far as may be inferred from the manner in| 
which the writer has commenced his task, pro-| 
mises to be ably executed. In reference to| 
the difficulty of the undertaking, he says,| 


1 | 


“Tl am not blindto the various and even op-| 
posite dangers which beset it; and Jeast of| 
allam I insensible to the peculiar and most! 
solemn importance of the subject. But I ap-| 
proach it with deliberation, as well as rever- 
ence, willing to consecrate to God’s service 
the fruits of an insufficient, but not careless! 
diligence, and also trusting, by his divine aid, 
to preserve the straigh€ path which leads 
through truth unto wisdom.” But the purpose 
which I had chiefly in view, in adverting to! 
this article at the present time, is to place be- 
fore the readers of “The Friend,” the following 
extract from the author's introduction, indica 
tive of a tone of feeling, worthy of being sought 
after by all who enter upon the investigation of 
those momentous and sacred subjects. R. 
“There is a sober disposition to religious 
moderation, and warm but dispassionate piety, 
with which the book of Ecclesiastical History 
must ever inspire the minds of those who ap- 
proach it without prejudice, and meditate on it 
calmly and thoughtfully. May some portion 
of that spirit be communicated to the readers 
of the following pages! May they learn to dis- 
tinguish the substance of Christianity from its 
corruptions—to perceive that the religion is 
not contaminated by the errors or crimesof its 
professors or ministers, and that all the evils 
which have ever been inflicted upon the world 
in the name of Christ, have invariably proceed-| 
ed from its abuse! The vain appendages 
which man has superadded to the truth of God, 
as they are human so are they perishable; 
some have fallen, and all will gradually fall, by 
their own weight and weakness. This reflexion | 
will serve, perhaps, to allay certain apprehen- 
sions. From the multitude of others which 
suggest themselves, I shall select one only. 
The readers of this work will observe, from the 
experience of every age of Christianity, that, 
through the failings and variety of our nature, 
diversity in religious opinion is inseparable 
from religious belief; they will observe the| 
fruitlessness of every feeble attempt to repress! 


it; and they will also remark, that it has sel-| 
dom proved dangerous to the happiness of so-| 
ciety, unless when civil authority has interfered | 
to restrain it. The moral effect of this great 
historical lesson can be one only—unconten- | 
tious, unlimited moderation—a temperate zeal} 
to soften the diversities which we cannot pos-| 
sibly prevent—a fervent disposition to concili-| 
ate the passions where we fail to convince the| 
reason; to exercise the forbearance which 


surely require ourselves, and constantly to 
bear in mind, that in our common pursuit of 
the same eternal object, we are alike impelled 
by the same human and irremediable imper- 
fections.”’ 
A tribute of filial and affectionate respect for 
a beloved deceased Mother. 

Diep, on the 25th of the Yd month, in the borders 

of Connecticut, but within the limits of Purchase | 


| preparative meeting, Westchester county, and state 


{ 
of New York, Mary Fiexp, widow of Uriah Field, in| 
the 86th year of herage. She was one of those, who, | 
in the course of a long and useful life, found many ad-| 
vantages resulting from a cheerful submission to the} 


stood, that Dr. Peters, previously to his perusal of 
Barclay, had entertained and expressed unfavourable 
opinions of the Quakers, and their principles, 
For Barclay’s learned Apology, is due 
My hearty thanks and gratitude to you. 
The more I read, the more my wonder’s rais’d, 
I viewed him often, and as often praised. 
Commanding reason through the whole design, 
And thoughts sublime appear in every line. 
Sure some diviner spirit did inspire 
His pregnant genius with celestial fire. 
Long had I censured with stupendous rage, 
And cursed your tenets with the foolish age, 
Thought nothing could appear in your defence, 
Till Barclay shined with all the rays of sense.— 
His works, at least, shall make me moderate prove, 
And those who practise, what he writes, I'll love, 
With the censorious world no more 1’II sin, 
In damning those who own the light within. 
If they can see with Barclay’s piereing eyes, 
The world may deem them fools, but I shall think 
them wise. 
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The following report of a case recently decided in 


| yoke of Christ in her youth. She was concerned to/| the supreme court of New Jersey, will be interesting 


act the part for which woman was designed, and thus | 0 our readers, as having an important bearing upon 
she fulfilled the duties of a true.and faithful help-| questions of property arising among religious denomi- 
meet to her husband in every respect. She was a| ations; the obvious inference to be drawn from it we 


| kind friend to the poor, and a sympathizing one with} need not point out. 


the afflicted. In the care of her children, she mani- LAW CASE—Communicaren. 

fested much solicitude for their preservation in the The Supreme Court, week before last, decided the 
line of rectitude, and that all their conduct should be| Cause of the Reformed Dutch Church at the English 
consistent with the principles of the Society of| Neighbourhood, which was argued in November last 
Friends. She was a diligent attender ef religious) by Hornblower and Wood for the plaintiffs, and by 
meetings, and an excellent example of humble wait-| Van Arsdale and Frelinghuysen for the defendants, 


| ment, 


|} ing therein, evinced by her grave and serious deport-| 


In meetings for discipline, she was a zealous 
supporter of good order, and true harmony; and 


| filled the station of an elder many years with much 
} propriety. 


She was also a diligent reader of the holy 
Scriptures, and the writings of our primitive Friends, 
as long as she was capable of reading, and often re- 
commended them to her children and friends. 

Some years past she had several paralytic shocks, 
which, though slight, impaired her constitution, and 
enfeebled her limbs so as to confine her mostly to 
the house. The same disease also gradually affected 
her mental faculties and her articulation, so that she 
was not capable of much converse; and her joys and 
sorrows for the last few years of her life, were like 
those of a child, of short duration. When the separa- 
tion in the Society took place, and she found that her 
own children were also divided in sentiment, it often 
affected her to tears—but finding herself incapable of 


argument, or of enforcing her opinions, she was com- | 
pelled to submit to her allotment. 
One day when her eldest daughter was endeavour- 


A party in the church, including the minister, el- 
ders and deacons, who formed the corporation, had 
withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the Classis of 
Bergen, and joined what is called the True Reform- 
ed Dutch Church, composed of a body of men, who 
had seceded from the ancient Dutch Church, and 
become organized under the auspices of the Rev. Dr. 
Freligh. 

The residue of the congregation, under the direc- 
tion of the old Classis of Bergen, chose new elders 
and deacons, who brought this action against the 
former elders and deacons thus having withdrawn, 
to recover the real estate belonging to this church. 
The court decided thatthe party thus withdrawing 
from the jurisdiction of the Reformed Dutch Church, 
though they might still maintain the same faith and 
doctrine, lost their right and vacated their offices in 
the church, and that the new elders and deacons 
were entitled to recover the property. 

N. Jersey State Gazette. 
—_ 


The curious document, * Abolition of Slavery in 


jing to console her, by reminding her of the maternal} Ireland,” furnished to us by the same valued corres- 
care she had bestowed upon her children when they | pondent, who supplied the article in last number re- 
were under her control; and that now she must leave| Specting Friends in Ireland, exhibits a striking in- 


them to act for themselves, and endeavour to keep | 
her own mind as calm and quiet as she could, as all| 
her anxiety would be of no avail; she very feelingly | 
replied, “1 often think of Elijah in the cave, and en-}| 
deavour to do like him; let all pass by.” About| 
ten days previous to her release, she appeared more | 


|} unwell than usual, complaining of pain in her breast, 


and total loss of appetite; and from that time gradu- 
ally weakened. On being several times asked if she 
had any thing on her mind that she wished to im-! 
part, uniformly answered, no. And when she per- 
ceived her close was near, said to those around her 
bed, “going, going, going,”’ and then closing her eyes, 
in a few moments ceased to breathe. She has left 
ten children behind her—all of whom followed her to 
the silent tomb. 

Hickory Grove, 3rd mo. 5, 1831. 

7 — 
For “ The Friend.” 

The following lines were addressed by Ricnarp 
Perens, D. D., a clergyman of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in Pennsylvania, to Antnony Benezer, 
who had lent him Barclay’s Apology.—It was under- 


stance of the mutations incident to all human things, 
and at the same time of the triumph of Christian prin- 
ciples over the sordid and selfish passions ;—and the 
article, taken together, speaks well for the generous 
sons of “ the emerald isle.” : 

—_—_—_— 

The extracts from a sermon by Samuel Walden- 
field,a highly esteemed minister in our Society at an 
early period of their existence, are inserted at the 
suggestion of a much respected correspondent of 
New York state, not only for the fervent spirit of ge- 
nuine Christian piety which they breathe, but for the 
strong, unequivocal avowal of essential Christian doc- 
trines therein contained,—doctrines which it has 
been too much the fashion of many in the present day 
to decry. P , 


Diep. on the 11th inst. at his residence in Market 
Street, of a short and severe illness, in the 79th year 
of his age, Joseru Ricuarpson, of this city, Assayer 
of the Mint of the U.S. to which office he was ap- 


pointed during the administration of President 
Washington. 





